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By THE PARTY ON THE Sport. 


Wednesday.—Attended St. Paul’s and heard Archbishop in favour 
of Queen Victoria’s Clergy Fund. Good object—extra good object 
—but think sore things I’d rather not say. Went over and assisted 
to unveil statue to Lord “Bobs” in Calcutta. Organised swell 
military parade for the occasion, which went off splendidly. 
Coming home round by Australia was just in time to see Stoddart’s 
tremendous licking—well, evidence of the Colonials’ strength seems 
pretty conclusive, and congratulated them heartily—regular chips 
of the old block. Let’s see—what is it ? 


‘To teach his grandson draughts his leisure he’d employ, 
Until the aged man was beaten by the boy.” 


Ran over to Stepney and persuaded Dr. Barnado to withdraw his 
candidature—fair fight now between a Tory and a Radical. Showed 
H.R.H. about Paris a bit, then came home and dined with the 
Article Club at Hotel Cecil. Dined also with Lord Dufferin, Lord 
Russell (of Killowen), and the Ulster Association. Whew! 





THE LION AND THE LAMB. 


Oh, wonderful sight to be seen ! 
(Though wonders, indeed, are unceasable) 
The Orange sits down with the Green 
And both remain placid and peaceable ! 
One looked to observe in each face 
That (whoosh !) for cracked heads they were pining there, 
But, musha, that wasn’t the case— 
You see they were busily dining there. 


_ Thursday.—Showed H.R.H. round some more of Paris—par- 
ticularly the bare skeleton of the coming Exhibition. Took a tour 





Norice.— The Editor will not be answerable fi 
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round the L.C.C. election booths—Progressives seem to be doing the 
trick. Heard Sir H. Cunningham on “ Picturesque Canada,"’ with 
Lord Dufferin (very funny) in the chair. Then hurried over to 
serlin and saw Forbes Robertson and Mrs. Pat. fairly started. 


Friday.—Over to “the beautiful Italy.” Went to several places 
and helped them to celebrate the Jubilee of the granting of the 
Constitution by Charles Albert. Dined with Sir George Brown, C.B. 


Saturday.—Went and had a look at ‘‘the crews."” Not much to 
be made out of them yet, but looks like being a good race, for a 
change. Saw the golf match (or tournament?) between the House 
of Commons (natural connection Commons and golf—see ?) and the 
Ranelagh Club—victory for the latter. Heavy fall of snow in 
Scotland—went and played snowballs all the afternoon. Talking of 
Spain, she’s been having a lark with the U.S.A. !—or trying to. 


A FLASH IN THE PAN, 


Hi, there! You Yankee chaps! 
We mean to let you see! 

So, just look here, perhaps 
You'll send for Colonel Lee. 


What's that we hear? You roar 
As if it was a joke? 
You'll see us dee’d! Oh, lor! 


We're sorry that we spoke ! 
Dined with Sir A. Milner on the Graaf Reinet. 


Monday.—Backed up the 12th Lancers in the military champion- 
ship raquets at the Prince’s Club. Naturally they won. Spent 
rest of time in Berlin—saw Mrs. Pat. in Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 


Tuesday.—Had another look at the crews. Saw Oxford get a 
ducking. Went over and had a look at the tents in the Soudan. 
Was told a lot of them are rotten. Found it so, and arranged to 
‘‘have a question asked in Parliament.’’ Much good may it do. 
Saw some collies at the Crystal Palace—splendid dogs, some of 
’em—and mirabile dictu!—some things at the Westminster 
Aquarium which—well, I was surprised! My eye!—what are we 
coming to! 

WELL, WE NEVER ! 
Oh, bless my heart! Oh, day and night! 
If you would see the strangest sight, 
Put on your hat and with me come 
To Westminster Aquarium. 
My news with doubt may be received, 
Indeed, it’s hard to be believed, 
But jeer or doubt it as you wish, 
They’ve actually got some fish! 

THE SPOTTER. 





or any contributions, artistic or literary, spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
unless accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 
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PERSUASION. 
“Good doggie! Come along! ”’ 





Her Own Fortune-Teller. 


““T wap my fortune told me to-day, 

John,” said Mrs. Slileigh to her hus- 
band. 
“Then I wonder you could be so 
' foolish as to waste your money on such 
swindling rubbish,” remarked Mr. Sli- 
leigh, somewhat severely. 

“Oh! but the fortune-teller told me 
the truth,” declared Mrs. Slileigh. “She 
said I had been married for some years 
to a fine, handsome man, who——” 

Mrs. Slileigh paused for a moment, 
while Mr. Slileigh straightened his 
rather bent back, stroked his red, wiry 
whiskers, glanced approvingly in the 
glass, and then said, mildly—— 

“Go on, Louisa.” 

‘‘ A fine, handsome man, who was of 
avery affectionate nature,” continued 
Mrs. Slileigh. 

“Um! It’s wonderful how some of 
these gipsies do guess at things,” re- 
marked Mr. Slileigh. ‘“ Yes, my dear?” 

‘“‘With a brilliant intellect, and who 
was exceedingly generous.” 

“« Anything else, Louisa ?”’ 

‘‘And that I should live a long life, 
and a happy one, blessed with the best 
of husbands. Oh!” added Mrs. Slileigh, 
“and that my generous husband was 
going to make me a present. Of course, 
I can’t help what the gipsy said, can I, 
John ?” she cooed, kissing him. 

“Certainly not, my dear. Er—did 
she say anything about the nature of the 
present?” inquired Mr. Slileigh, having 
another look in the glass, and trying to 
scratch a twelve-year old wart off his 
nose; but that wart had taken a lease of 
the premises, and refused to be ejected. 

“Yes, John. She said it would most 
probably be a new bonnet; but perhaps 
she only said that because she noticed 
how shabby mine was,” replied Mrs. 
Slileigh with a sigh. 

“Well, Louisa,” said Mr. Slileigh, 
“the fortune-teller has—er—spoken so 
truly—at least, so you say—that it 
would be a pity not to carry out her 
prognostications as far as lies in one’s 
power ; so here are a couple of sovereigns 
for a new bonnet.” 

“There! wasn’t she right when she 
said you were exceedingly generous, you 
darling!” exclaimed Mrs. Slileigh, 
throwing her arms round his neck. 

“Don't you try to flatter me. I’m 
proof against flattery, you witch!” said 
Mr. Slileigh, with a very knowing look, 
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“On Things in General.” 
By Mra. “ Fun’s ” WaSHERWOMAN. 


I'm sorry that them Proggressionists ‘ave got the best of it, 
owing’ to the fac’ that some was to lazy to vote, an’ others voted 
the rong way. I don't know who'll be the chairman, but if they 
want # charwoman, I do know that they won't get me! 
“‘ Moderashun in all things,” is my motter, ‘ceptin’ as regards butter 
on toast, of wich I don't think you can ‘ave to much. 

Thank ‘eaving, the mis-creants name that, ‘cause they did 
miss) wot tried to “pot” the of Greece an’ send ’im to 
“pot,” only ’e,so to say, ad “ pot-luck,” an’ escaped, ‘ave bin 
kort. IfI'ad my way I woud harf-drown the scoundrils an’ then 
‘ang ‘em on my clothes-line to dry for an ‘our or two, an’ then I'd iron 
‘em out, an’ I wouldn't be pertickler about scorchin’ ’em, neither ! 

Mr. Stoddart’s team ‘ave lost the last test match, wich is four 
out of five they’ve lost, an’ if it ain’t enough to make ’em test-y, 
I don’t know wot is! It’s no use puttin’ it down to the heat, or 
the eat (some say they've done a bit of gorgin’), the best side won, 
an’ no wor.-der, it gin’rally do. This is my boy’s opinyun ; the only 
cricket I know anythink about, is the one I squashes with my slipper. 





: 
; 


Them French seem orful obstinit. They took “‘ French leave” in 
goin’ where they never did ort to, an’ now they'll ‘ave to take 
French leave in another sense, so wot’s the good of all this parley- 
vooing nonsense? Chuck ’em out,I say. There ain’t enough of 
the “‘ chucker-out ” about John Bull. I must say I ain’t over fond 
of the French ever since my eldest dorter, “ Tilda —a fine, strappin’ 
girl of 18, now in service, not likin’ the place much, no beer 
bein’ allowed, an’ she with a taste for it, ‘er father ‘avin’, wen she 
was @ tiney mite, cristened her with a pot o’ beer, wich seems to 
‘ave soaked into ‘er sistim—since "Tilda was jilted by a French shef 
most crool, an’ ’e leavin’ ’er nothink to comfort ’er but a reseat for 
ee is so ’ot that it woud burn ‘oles through a iron- 
clad. 

Talkin’ about iron-clads, Lord Charles Beresford ses 45 of our 
naval vessels are useless for warfare. This will ’ave to be seen to, 
an’ let ‘em be fleet about it, I say. I don’t ’old with war, but I’m 
‘anged if I ’old with a henemy p’r’aps landin’ an’ burnin’ my 
laundry down! And that Labouchere is hactually wantin’ to 
redooce the Army! Where are ’is senses? Arsk me another! 
"E’s wot I call a Patriot (‘‘ heggs” the Irish on to kick up a row), 
but ’e’s no patriot, or I'll eat my mange! ! 
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trying to rub the wart off on his 





purpose. “By-the-bye, wheredoes this | 
wonderful fortune-teller live, Louisa? 
I've half a mind to have my fortune 
told." 

“Not very far from here, pet,” 
| answered Mrs. Slileigh, with an enig- 
matical smile, slipping out of the room. 
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The Sugar Question. 


“ Asp now, Traddles, junior,” said the 

yful schoolmaster to his erring pupil ; 
‘* T intend to give you a practical illus- 
tration of the sugar question. Perhaps 
you are not aware, but it is a fact all the 
same, that thinking men have split 
themselves into two camps on this great 
problem.” Traddles winced, for he liked 
not political dissertation. ‘‘ It is said,” 
pursued the pedagogue, “that the in- 
terests of cane are opposed to those of 
beet. Now, I can tell you, Traddles, that 
the two may sometimes be most happily 
combined. So hold out your hand!’ 














A Fare Man. 


Lorp RoBerts has consented to become 
a vice-president of the Cabdrivers’ Benevo- 
lent Association. Very han(d)som(e) of 
him. Surely there will be no “ growlers”’ 
at this, except, perhaps, as regards the 
Motor Car Company, which will, doubt- 
less, “‘ boil with indignation.” 














Such is Fame. 


Stern Father (to Fibbing Son).—“‘ Don’t 
let me find you telling me such false- 
hoods! Remember the example of 
George Washington.” 

Fibbing Son.—‘* Who was he?” 

Stern Father.—‘* Why, he was the boy 
who couldn’t tell a lie.’ 

Fibbing Son.—“* What was the matter 
with him? Couldn’t he speak ?” 
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The New Woman’s Latest. — 


Ir husband and wife are one, the wife 


WHY WAR ISN'T DECLARED. CHAFF. 


is that one. ’ Arriet.— Wot, ’Enery, jined the Melisha? Then that accounts for Rooshia ‘oldin’ back!” 
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St. Patrick’s Day. 
By Parrick O’Grapy. 


Let’s dhrink to the hilth av the beautiful Saint— 
The Saint av our Imerald Isle, 

Wid its verdure as fresh as the greenest av paint, 
An’ its lakes wid their swate, placid smile! 

Let’s pass round the bottle from bhoy unto bhoy 
(An’ colleens we mustn’t forget ) 

Till our besoms are throbbin’ wid exquisite joy, 
An’ our oyes wid the whiskey are wet! 


Let’s march round the town wid shillelagh an’ shout, 
To cilibrate this gladsome day, 
An’ shud there be too many peelers about, 
We'll crack thim, bhoys, out av the way! 
It’s hard if we can’t give our feelin’s the rein 
Jist wance, in the spring av the year; 
An’ if the nixt morn in our heads there’s a pain, 
Whoi, whiskey will cure, niver fear! 





A Sanguinary Sale. 


‘Some Benin relics were sold at Steven's auction the other day. 
Amongst them was a bronze-moulded placque “freely drenched with 
human blood,” which realised eleven guineas.—Daily Paper.) 

In Africa a king there lived of yore, 
Whose countenance was gory and forbidding, 
And he had savage subjects, many a score, 
To do his bidding. 
But one fine day Dame England said, “‘ "Tis true 
I must the world of this same king be ridding "— 
And now the morbid curio-hunting crew 
Do all the bidding ! 














Logic. 
First Neighbour (savagely).—‘ Your dog has nearly killed my 
£1” 
a Ditto.—* I've a good mind to kill my dog.” 
First Ditto (a bit mollified).—* It deserves to be killed.” 
Second Ditto.—“ Yes, for not killing your confounded cat out- 


right!” 
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Lillie (who is fair)—‘ How lovely our hostess is! 








FEMININE FAILINGS. 


So beautifully fair!” 
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Rose (who is dark ).—‘‘ But I think she looked much lovelier when she was dark.”’ 
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Where’s the Police? 


Curna (to Russia) :— 


Go away—wicked man, 
Let your insolence cease— 
Or I'll yell out, *‘ Japan! ”’ 
And attract the polige. 
Let me be—lI’'m all rifht, 
And for Peace I just long. 
I'm all right, sir, oh, quite— 
But you're quite in the wrong. 


All such tricks pray abjure, 

Do not give yourself airs— 
But attend, sir, to your 

Central Asian affairs. 
For what's mine is my own, 

As, of course, you must know— 
And I don’t stand alone, 

So you'd better let go. 


Russia (to China) :— 

Ah, my man, you may shout, 

But that bag I shall bag— 
Your friends beyond doubt 

Of their friendship may brag. 
If on them you depend, 

Why, you'll have a bad fall ; 
You are weakest, my friend, 

And must go to the wall. 





Oh, of course, there’s Japan— 
But your prospect is grim 

If you’re thinking, my man, 
Of applying to him. 

You're forgetting, sir, when 
He had you in a vice, 

"Twas I rescued you, then, 
Let this bag be the price. 


JAPAN (to Britain) :— 


Hi! Policeman! Just look, 
Russia's snatching that bag! 
Better bring him to book 
Ere he’s off with the swag. 
Look alive, man! Is this 


The stern watch that you keep ? 


You are very remiss, 
I believe you're asleep. 


Hi! Policeman! Oh, dear, 

Here is China attacked— 
And this gentleman here 

I have caught in the act. 
Hi! Is Russia to win 

At the game we could play ? 
It is really a sin 

Thus to give us away! 


Britain (to Japan) :— 


Hold your noise! It is clear, 
As you'll surely allow, 














That if I interfere, 
Well, there may bea row. 
The world’s Peace I’ve to keep, 
It’s my only delight— 
So I’m feigning to sleep, 
Or there might be a fight. 


Russia’s one of my foes, 
But he’s big and he’s strong, 
And we might come to blows, 
And to quarrel is wrong. 
But to see China slain 
Isa thing I can’t brook ; 
So my duty is plain— 
I had better not look ! 


Cuorus OF COMMERCIAL NATIONS 
(“of”) :— 


Hi! Police! Where's he gone? 
Here’s the dickens to pay. 
When there’s anything on 
He is out of the way. 
Hi has promised us all 
e'll look after the peace— 
Can he be within call ? 
Hi! Police!! Hit! Police!!! 


(Britain at last is reluctantly compelled 
to interfere.) 

































































WHERE’S THE POLICE ? 


“IT IS OF VITAL IMPORTANCE FOR BRITISH COMMERCE AND INFLUENCE THAT THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
CHINESE TERRITORY SHOULD BE MAINTAINED.”—RESOLUTION OF HOUSE OF COMMONS. 



































(For Cartoon Verses see page 84.) 
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| Duchess and Polly Flinders glared at each other. 


FUN. 
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Caste on an Island. 
CHAPTER III.—“ CASTE OFF.” 


Ladies !’’ tulated Captain Taffrail, fas? the 
“* Your Grace! 
Polly Flinders, if you are mutinous 


“ Lapies! 
Remember your high station. 


_ I'll have you put in irons.” 











“Captain TAPFRAIL, I REFUSE TO OBEY THAT ORDER.” 


“ Ha! ha!” laughed Polly, scornfully, ‘‘ what do you know about 
irons,’ unless it’s the pair you curl your hair with. Bah! You 
don’t frighten me. I'll be a free subject of King Buccaneer Bill— 
such as he is. Down with everything, particularly duchesses, and 
up with Anarchy.” 

“ Seize her, and cut her nails, Mr. Small,’’ murmured the Captain, 
faintly. ‘“‘My person, and that of the Duchess, must be kept 
inviolate,” 

“ Captain Taffrail,” piped Mr. Small, sternly, ‘I refuse to obey 
that order. The man who would harm a lady of the opposite sex 
is unworthy of the name of ——. What are you up to? Can’t yer 
—_ your to yourself?” 

orence, Duchess Rosemary, forgetting her high dignity, and 
smarting under the insult received from Polly, had soundly boxed 
the little officer’s ears. 

The Duchess raised her hand again, but whether to inflict 
personal chastisement on Captain Taffrail or Polly Flinders was 
never to be known, for at that moment the Pirate King returned. 

“ Stay your hand, fair dame,” he said. ‘‘ You are breaking the 
laws of my island. We allow no fighting here.” 

‘Indeed, your Majesty,” said the Duchess, ‘*I must plead 
ignorance of your customs. I thought it befitting for the future 
Queen of the Pirates to show a pugnacious demeanour.” 

“You are anticipating events, Duchess. You forget the election. 
Come, ladies, the hustinge are ready. I much regret that our local 
printer, being somewhat—er—er——"’ 


“*Mondayish,”’ s Polly. 

“T thank the oan: for the word. Asour man of letters is— 
as you suggest—Mondayish, I have drawn up the poster m 
and hope it will mag Ape I will lead the way with the “ Princess ”’ 
Flinders. She, being of higher birth, should take precedence.” 

“A sculle d take precedence to a duchess!’ screamed the 
elder lady, fainting into the arms of Captain Taffrail. 

“Courage, your Grace,” said the Captain consolingly. ‘See ! 
his Majesty and that ungrateful girl are already on their way. We 
must overtake them or all is lost.”’ 

“ The minx !"’ snapped the Duchess, suddenly recovering, ‘ I will 
foil her yet. I will enter into the contest, and when I’m elected 
Queen. Ah! Then let her beware. Mr. Small, gather up 
my “te eas ee 

“Mr. Small, your grace, has deserted, and gone over to the 
enemy,” shouted the young imp, running off. 














and you are here. 


“‘Now, Mr. Buccaneer Bill,” said Polly, as she and the Pirate 
King paced the sand towards the “ Lair,” ‘‘ this sort of thing ain’t 
no class, you know. Why don’t you snatch me up in your arms 
and carry,me off to the Pirate’s cave, so I can curdle the air with 
my screams ?” 

The Pirate os coughed, and blushed slightly. ‘It would be 
indelicate,”’ he said, ‘‘ you forget we are civilised pirates. That part 
of the business is considered old-fashioned. Apropos I have brought 
from our secret archives a record of the ways of my ancestors. 
Behold! Their doings were, indeed, dreadful.” 

“Yes, Penny Dreadful,” said Polly, contemptuously. ‘ That 
ain’t no ‘Archive.’ That’s what we calla Weekly Horrible, and 
comes out every Friday in London.’’ 

“ Say you so?” said the Pirate, moodily, ‘‘I have treasured it for 
many years, and have revelled in its mundane bloodthirstyness. I 
will confess it was found buried in the sand, and we thought it was 
placed there intentionally in some remote age. Another hope is 
shattered.” . 

“ Buck up!” whispered Polly, patting the little man on the back. 
*‘You shall still revel. From this day forward, and evermore, you 
shall live up to your title, Buccaneer Bill, the Sanguinary Scourge. 
Ha! ha! ha! We will have real ber-lud.”’ 

The Scourge paled, but said, boldly— 

‘‘T should like it above all things, but whom shall we bleed ?”’ 

“The Duchess!’ whispered Polly, hoarsely, glancing over her 
shoulder. 

‘‘ Wait till after the election. 
innermost recesses of the ‘ Lair.’”’ 

Buccaneer Bill conducted the party through a belt of trees, and 
mounting a small, wooden platform, the pirates’ camp appeared in 
view. The Scourge’s followers were seated on forms below them, 
their faces wearing a look of eager expectancy. 

‘My brave and gallant companions,” began their leader, clearing 
his throat. 

‘* Dear me!” Interrupted the Duchess. ‘‘ Are these your subjects ? 
Which is the most deserving case? ”’ 

“ Better serve out the milk and buns now, and liven ’em upa 
bit,” said Polly. 

‘‘ Are they carousing, or having a school treat?” said Mr. Small, 
grinning. ‘Don’t they look ferocious, my word!” 

‘“‘ Er—er—chair, please,” said the Captain. 


Hush! we are approaching the 








“Buck vp!” 


“Thank you, Captain Taffrail,” said the Pirate. “I will resume.” 
“‘My brave and gallant companions. The tocsin has sounded 
My merry men, I thank you. I have not called 
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you in order to collect the taxes—(loud cheers)—but for a pleasing 
duty. That duty will be to elect one of these ladies as your future 
Queen. Both the candidates are beautiful and have abundant 
charms. (Murmured applause and angry dissensions.) Florence, 
Duchess Rosemary, on my left—(A voice: We wont have her! )— 
replete with many comely attractions, though, perhaps, of uncertain 

e.”” 

6 Twenty-five,” cooed the Duchess. 

‘And with an arm ready to fight our battles and smite the evil- 
doer. And Duchess of an Island called England. Also Polly, 
Princess Flinders, a beauteous damsel of some eighteen happy 
summers, who knows the ancient record of our forefathers by heart, 
and has seen the other chapters of the famous history of our 
race. And Princess of—er—er 3 

“ Merocker’’ prompted Polly. 

“‘ And Princess of Merocker. My merry men, the candidates are 
before you. Make your choice, and signify the same in the usual 
way. 

The Pirate King sat down amid a confused murmur of applause. 

After a hurried consultation, the head man of the party stood up. 

“ May it please you, mighty King,” hesaid. Our choice falls on——” 

But at this moment the “ tocsin” rang a loud peal, and the 
pirates, with cries of ‘The Bandits! the Bandits! are upon us.” 
took to their heels. 

“Alas!” wailed the Scourge, ‘‘ we are lost. The Bandits have 
come to claim their half of the booty.” 

* Which half ?”’ inquired Polly. 

“The larger, I hope,” replied Buccaneer Bill with a significant 
glance at the Duchess. 

[To be continued. |} 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


_ The Sea Flower, the new play by Mr. Arthur Law at the Comedy, 
is of the antediluvian order, the plot is very trite; but, curiously 
enough, on this plot are hung a succession of effective and most 
attractive scenes. The author is unnecessarily aggravating because, 
not content with a story that has for its foundation an almost 
impossible incident, the unconvincing nature of which has a 
weakening effect on everything that comes after, he must burden 
his pretty scenes that follow with an additional and wholly 
unnecessary load in the shape of extraordinary coincidences which 
are absolutely needless. 

The story, briefly, is this. Captain Sherwood has been accused 
of running away from an attacking force in India. It was not he 
at all that gave the order, but Lieutenant Trafford, who took advan- 
tage of his chief’s illness to give the command for the evacuation of 
the station, saying his unconscious superior had so instructed him. 
Sherwood, on return to headquarters, is court-marshalled, 
cashiered ; he will not defend himself because the wife of Trafford 
is his old sweetheart, who was separated from him by a trick. He 
thinks that the shame of her husband’s disgrace will kill her. In 
real life, Sherwood would have felt his soldier’s honour was far 
above all else. More than that, he knows Mrs. Sherwood loves him 
and not her husband, and he would, therefore, have known that 
she will suffer far more because of the disgrace of the man she loves 
than of the husband she does not love. Even more than that, 
some brother officers devise a line of defence that would exonerate 
him without incriminating Trafford; but no, he has made up his 
mind to sacrifice himself, and sacrifice himself he will. Despite 
the violent improbability of all this, we would have forgiven it, 
because it was necessary to the story Mr. Law had to tell, reserving 
to ourselves the right of calling it melodrama. 

But mark what follows. Fourteen years elapse. Sherwood 
has changed his name, and has wandered about the world 
as an Ishmaelite. He has been married, his wife is dead, 
His baby daughter is supposed to have been drowned with all the 
others when the ship foundered on which she was returning to 
England. We are in Cornwall, at the cottage of old Will Roper, 
fisherman. Here live with him his sister, Joan, and sweet April, 
grown into girlhood from the baby rescued by Roper from the wreck 
on the coast fourteen years ago. Over yonder is the stately home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Trafford, and George, Trafford’s son by # former 
wife—of whom nothing had been told us in the first act, so for some 
time we are worried to think how the only Mrs. Trafford we know 
could have astepson. George has fallen’ in love with April, as well 
he might.,; Sherwood, disguised as Mr. Millroy, strolls to the 
Village, being on a walking tour. ‘‘ Found at sea! Fourteen years 
ago! Those initials on her clothes! My child! My child!” No 
wonder the audience tittered at what was really a very affecting 
moment. 

If Sherwood had just heard that a ship had gone down in this 
Particular spot fourteen years ago, and that a baby girl had been 
Saved from the wreck, if he had hurried down from London at once 
with the faint hope that it might prove to be his daughter, every- 





thing would be reasonable and probable. But that he should 
casually stroll into an out-of-the-way Cornish vi and that the 
first person he should there cast eyes on should his long-lost 
child is too ingenuous for the West Endof London. However, there 
it is. George, the son of the man who so cruelly w Sherwood, 
has fallen in love with Sherwood’s daughter, and you can imagine 
what springs from that. In a verytouching scene, Sherwood makes 
hi known to his daughter, whose love of bravery and courage is 
her chief characteristic, and, for a moment, she hesitates between 
the father she has found and the man dismissed Her Majesty’s 
service. But onlyfora moment. In the end Trafford conveniently 
dies, Sherwood marries the woman he loves, George and April are 
betrothed, and the curtain finally falls on as happy a picture as one 
could wish. 

There is not in London a play more perfectly presented. Miss 
Lena Ashwell and Miss Eva fisses are two of the most htful 
artistes on the stage; they are nature personified, their os is 
irresistible. Mr. Arthur Playfair distinguishes himself more than 
he has ever done before. His acting as the soldier servant is perfect. 
Nor will any other word describe the fisherwoman of Miss Gladys 
Homfrey. Mr. Charles Groves as Roper is similarly admirable; it 
is a study pathetic and humorous by turns, delightful in each. 
The other members of the cast are generally good. 


I went over to Camberwell to see The King’s Sweetheart, anew comic 
opera, by Mr. Arthur Sturgess, the adaptor of La Powpee, and Mr. 
J. M. Glover, the popular composer and the musical director of Drury 
Lane. I was glad I took the journey, for the piece is far and away 
better than the average musical play one sees nowadays. It is 
bright and mirthful from beginningto end. The story is clear, the 
music always tuneful and melodious, some of the numbers being very 
pretty indeed. GOSSAMER. 


The Palace Theatre is again prominent with a new series of 
pictures in animated photography, termed the ‘‘ Biograph.” 
Amongst the many superbly grand pictures are some remarkably 
fine views taken on the London and North-Western Railway. The 
Irish Mail is to be seen taking up water as it rushes along at full 
speed through Bushey. The method of catching up and throwing 
off mail bags at wayside stations during the run is shown. The 
train proceeds on to Conway through the tubular bridge, which crosses 
the river, right under the circular tower of the Castle, which 
literally hangs in mid-air over the railroad. Thence through 
Stevenson’s masterpiece in engineering, the tubular bridge, which 
connects the mainland with Anglesea Island. The bridge is 108ft. 
above high water, and spans the Menai Straits with a 1,500ft. length 
of rigid horizontal structure. The entire series of pictures are 
exhibited with faultless precision. The anniversary of the invention 
being introduced here was reached on the 10th instant, for which 
occasion some music was expressly composed by Mr. Alfred 
Plumpton and performed. Congratulations to the veteran 
manager, Mr. Charles Morton. 

‘“‘Physiognomy Made Easy” is an interesting and lucid manual, 
by Annie Oppenheim, and published by Fowler and Company, 7, 
Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, at 1s. 

Mr. David Lee’s sixteen oil paintings, portraying passages from 
the ‘‘ Life of Our Saviour,” are on view at the Modern Gallery, 175, 
Bond Street, W. 

The seventh annual Fisheries Exhibition at the Royal Aquarium 
will remain open until the 5th of April. The actual operation of 
hatching fish 1s seen, and upwards in the various an of growth 
to the mature fish. The fish are fed at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, 
and the sight of the piscatorial rush is highly pays There is a 
splendid assortment of fishing tackle; built-cane rods, whole cane 
rods, steel-centered rods, rods of bamboo, rods of blue mahoe, and 
rods of greenheart; winches of every description, lines of splendid 
evenness and texture, wonderfully strong and fine silkworm gut 
casts, lovely flies of bewilderingly beautiful patterns, and hooks and 
baits of innumerable kinds. There are ‘many hundreds of pre- 
served specimens of the finny tribe to be seen at the exhibition. 

22a, Curzon Street, has been withdrawn, and the successful farce, 
A Brace of Partridges, has been transferred from the Strand to the 
Garrick Theatre. 


sketch, entitled Fifteen Minutes at‘a Health Resort in'the ‘ 
Mr. Segommer has ee ee a new and most ente 

manner of performance. impersonates his ventriloquial figures, 
and it is difficult to believe that he is working single-handed, 

Mrs. Gamp specially requested not to be asked ‘‘to take none,” 
but to have it left upon the manteel shelf, so that she could put her 
lips(tjon it when she felt so dispoged; and her lips(tjon it were 
unlimited. Such a resemblance, too, to the Public, whose rush to 
put their grasp upon the tantglus cup of Lipton Limited is quite 
teasing and beyond all precedent. 
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The Empire Theatre have secured a novelty in Mr. > ea 
who is now performing a most wonderful quick-change ol i 
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Maude. Don't you think Cholly | weak in tne brain 


“Fun” in Earnest. 
WHAT HE THINKS OF THINGS IN GENERAL. 


TWENTY-THREE MILiions oddonthe Navy! Good! Itisthegreatest 
expenditure in the cause of peace in the world. With a strong 
England the chances of war decrease by 50 percent. To-morrow, if 


they thought England weak, there are three Great Powers, with 
millions of soldiers behind them, who would declare war against us. 
They are only held back because they are afraid. What will prevent 
war between Spain and the United States? The vote of ten 
millions of pounds sterling by the latter for the strengthening of 
her fleet and her coast defences. It will prevent America declaring 
war because it has given an outlet for her superabundant energy to 
get her house in order, and the knowledge that she is strong wil! 
moderate her bellicose spirits. It will prevent Spain declaring war 
because she sees how futile in the long run it would be for her to 
pit herself against the money of the United States 
* A * 

What an object-lesson Spain is for all of us! There is not the 
slightest doubt that she has been shamefully treated by the States. 
Why’ Because she is not strong enough to preventit. She is 
insulted, treated with contumely, because she has not maintained 
her army and her navy in a state ofefficiency. Where should we be 
were we as Spain ? “In exactly the same tight corner in which 
Spain finds herself. We are so strong that we could afford to pass 
the silly blusterings of the States by in contempt. If we had been 
weak, we should have felt degraded in not being able to whip her. 
When will our Labbies and others of his brood learn wisdom? The 
progress of the world depends on the security of our Empire. And 
the security of our Empire depends wholly on our ability to main- 
tain it. 





America is a very great country, and none has more sincere 
admiration for it than I, an admiration expressed in many places. 
How well England behaved over Cleveland’s disgraceful despatch to | 
Great Britain! Think of the vast sums of money being spent by : 
the States in order to render her even moderately safe against a 
third-rate power lixe Spain. No ships, no ammunition, no gunson 
shore! What a picture! But what figure would America have cut 
if we had taken her statesmen—save the mark !—seriously when they 
were attempting to bully us? Good heavens, before she could have 
bought a single ship, before she could have mounted a gun, before 
she could have got together enough ammunition for an hour’s 
engagement, we should have had her at our mercy, to exact what 
ransom we wished. I am very glad we did not do it; so greata 
hatred would have been bred that would have put civilisation back a 
century. But it was our magnanimity that saved her. Let her 
remember that 
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I hope the apathetic Moderate electors are satisfied with the 
result of the County Council elections. Through them we are 


handed over to the enemy to do with us as they will. It is a nice 
90k ou ists who have got us in 


7 


out. Perhaps the good, kind Social 


LOOK 


their clutches will let us down lightly this time, in the fear that if 
t go too far all at once they will make even the lazy Moderate 
vi turn. By playing low for these next three years they will 


ery likely come in again next time, for nothing under an earth- 
quake will ever awaken their opponents. Then they can crush us to 
death slowly but very surely ; put all their friends in nice fat places, 
squeeze the ratepayer until he is dry as election literature, and 
generally cousolidate themselves as the autocrats of London. And 
when they have so arranged matters that there is no more London, 
they can transfer their attentions in turn to the other large towns 
f the United Kingdom till they are nice Socialist millionaires— 
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“May I make You a Pair, Sir John?” 


‘Sir John Bridge, when he so gallantly released from custody the 
creatrix of Mr. Milnes Newton’s nondescripts, possibly escaped 
being besought to try the fair sempstress’s handiwork. One may 
imagine his soliloquy. |} 


SHE haughtily raised her head, 

She regally clasped her palms, 
And ‘‘ They tax me, Sir John,” she said, 

‘* With the baseness of asking alms! 
Your brother-worship who erst 

Gave law at Great Marlborough Street 
Would not have me so ill aspersed ; 

For I fashioned the garments neat 
Which apparelled the fine physique 

Of his dextral and sinistral leg! ... 
Maker of breeks for a beak, 

Do you think I would stoop to beg ?”’ 


Then, ere the dame on her choice 
Accomplishments further enlarged, 
I hastily raised my voice: 
‘‘ Discharged, good woman, discharged !”’ 
If true were the tale she told, 
Why, it seemed impossible quite 
That she'd begged: but my blood ran cold 
With a hideous fear that SHE MIGHT! 
And, if needful, with pleadings meek 
I'd to “ go in peace’’ have implored her, 
Lest, maker of breeks for a beak, 
She should beg froma beak an order !! 
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MAURICE’S PORCELEINE. 


Brighter than Enamel. . . 
IN TINS, 6d. AND 1s., FROM ALL FIRST CLASS SHOPKEEPERS. 
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